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Abstract: 

This article provides an analysis of the difficulties and barriers deaf and hard of hearing 
individuals face during the period of the COVID-19 pandemic. In a pandemic situation, 
apart from the economy, education is also largely affected. In the past few months, many 
disabled and non-disabled pupils and university students were taken by complete 
surprise by the immense changes in the education sector and mainly by the innovations 
introduced, especially in the lower education grades, which resulted in considerable 
implications, despite the positive response they received. In these trying times humanity 
is experiencing, the difficulties that deaf and hard of hearing individuals have to face 
were exacerbated, perpetuating their marginalisation. 
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1. Points of Interest 

e There is a lack of resources in Greek public schools. 

e There are many obstacles in accessibility for deaf and hard of hearing individuals 
in primary, secondary and higher education. 

e The review revealed that the majority of teachers hold positive attitudes toward 
inclusion of deaf and hard of hearing children, but they feel unprepared to teach 
them. Therefore, more in-service training is needed in order to teach effectively 
these children. 
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e The COVID-19 crisis affects numerous individuals around the world, including 
disabled people. 

e The COVID-19 crisis affects the education of deaf and hard of hearing students in 
preschool, primary, secondary and higher education. 

e The marginalisation and exclusion of this disabled group have been amplified to 
a much greater extent than previously. 

e More research is needed in order to better understand the experiences of these 
people during the current crisis humanity is witnessing. 

e In these difficult times, more inclusive practices are needed in order to meet the 
needs of deaf and hard of hearing students. 


2. Introduction 


Inclusive education is a timely issue that concerns many researchers both in Greece and 
abroad. It constitutes a new impetus for the development of today's school. In fact, it is 
an applied policy, a philosophy of pioneering change in its entire connotation. Ainscow 
(2005) defines inclusive education as a process whose main objective is the inclusion of 
all students with disabilities and/or special educational needs in school in order to have 
learning outcomes and conditions to further their social development. In practice, 
inclusion means teaching in heterogeneous classes in which students with varying 
individual needs exist (Takala, Pirttimaa, & To6rmanen, 2009). It is about the active 
presence, meaningful participation and acceptance of the student with disabilities in a 
classroom of general education (Humphrey & Lewis, 2008). It assures a feeling of 
‘belonging’ and the shared responsibility of teachers for all students in the school unit 
(Takala et al., 2009). Proper functioning of inclusion means accepting diversity and 
removing exclusion at all levels (social, economic, academic, racial, gender, etc.) (Slee, 
2011), adapting teaching (pedagogical methods) and curriculum, teacher collaboration, 
and support from the headmaster/director of the school unit (Takala et al., 2009). It is, 
therefore, according to Stasinos (2016) “the design of a curriculum and an organisational 
strategy in mainstream schools that respond to the full spectrum of student diversity and diversity 
as a whole” (p.59). 

In short, the term "inclusion" refers not only to the placement of a child with special 
educational needs in the regular school, but also to the conditions under which all 
children can be effectively educated (Angelides, Stylianou, & Gibbs, 2006). Soulis (2008) 
correctly states that inclusion is not just a personal matter of special education teachers 
in the general school, thereby relieving the general education teacher of responsibility for 
its implementation. Inclusion can only be realised and achieved when all stakeholders 
are involved. For this reason, teachers are required to create learning environments that 
encourage the use of practices to empower these students. Teacher cooperation is 
essential. Hughes and Murawski (2001) consider that collaboration means interaction 
between at least two teachers with different specialisations and includes dialogue, 
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planning, shared and creative decision making as well as feedback aimed at providing 
appropriate services to students. 


3. The Greek context 


In Greece, there are a number of laws and presidential decrees were introduced to 
determine how to educate students with disabilities and/or special educational needs in 
special and general education classrooms. Article 1 of the first Legislative act 1143/1981 
defines the student population, the intentions of the special education provided and the 
principles for the establishment of the study structures: “The purpose of this law is to provide 
special education and specialised vocational training to persons deviating from what is considered 
normal, the introduction of social measures and their corresponding integration into the social life 
and professional productivity through the implementation of specific educational programmes in 
conjunction with medical and other social issues.” 

In the mid-1980s, Law 1566/1985 was introduced, which continued more or less in 
the same manner as the aforementioned law. In 2000, Law 2817 introduces the operation 
of KEDDY# (Greek Public Diagnostic and Assessment Centres for the Support of Special 
Educational Needs) at the headquarters of each prefecture. In addition, students with 
disabilities and/or special educational needs can attend a general education class through 
the parallel support or in a special organised and staffed inclusive class, which function 
in the mainstream education provided by a special education teacher. The special 
education teacher may help these students in some or all courses depending on their 
needs (Sarris, Riga, & Zaragas, 2018). Finally, in the same line as the previous law, the 
Legislative Act on Special Education 3699/2008 (Nteropoulou-Nterou, 2012). 

Based on this law, students with disabilities and/or special educational needs may 
attend general education classes (Parallel Support or Resource room) based on the 
judgement and written declaration of the KESY. Moreover, for the provision of the 
general education classes a basic criterion is considered the type as well as the degree of 
disability of the student (Drakotou & Zoniou-Sideri, 2016; Kontoleon, & Nteropoulou- 
Nterou, 2013; Lampadari & Gkaravelas, 2018; Novakos, 2018; Tentomas, 2017). 

In most cases deaf and hard of hearing children attend in general education classes 
with the support of a special education teacher or teacher for the deaf. Some deaf and 
hard of hearing children due to their severe difficulties or other concomitant impairments 
are enrolled in special schools for the deaf and hard of hearing pupils. 

On the other hand, at the higher education level, these individuals are allowed by 
Law (Article 35 of the Legislative act 3794/2009-FEK 156/A') to attend classes at Greek 
universities. They sit for entrance examinations instead of PanHellenic examinations. Of 
course, they have the right to participate in the PanHellenic examinations with proper 
preparation for this procedure. 


i The name has changed with a new Law 4547/2018: Educational and Counseling Support Centers (K.E.S.Y). 
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3.1 A short review on inclusive and special education of deaf and hard of hearing 
children 

In recent years very little research has been done on teachers’ attitudes towards the 
inclusion of deaf and hard of hearing children in general and special education schools. 
However, the findings of the research that has been done appear to be contradictory. 

More specifically, Kiriungi et al. (2014) examined the attitudes of 400 teachers in 
public primary education from the central region of Kenya. These teachers had positive 
attitudes towards the inclusion of deaf and hard of hearing pupils, but they felt 
unprepared to teach these children. Also, there was a statistical difference in their 
attitudes depending on the gender of the teachers. Men teachers were more positive than 
women towards teaching this group. 

In another study, Mapolisa and Tshabalala (2013) examined the attitudes of twenty 
teachers from a primary school in Zimbabwe. The results of their study revealed that deaf 
and hard of hearing children faced many problems in general education settings. An 
important finding is that the majority of general education teachers did not have the 
proper expertise needed and did not have sufficient resources to manage deaf students. 
In their study, the researchers suggest in-service training courses on how to effectively 
manage the hard of hearing students in general education classes. 

In another study, Sari (2007) revealed that the attitudes of teachers had become 
more positive after an in-service training course. In particular, their attitudes concerning 
classroom management changed. 

Alasim and Paul (2018) examined the attitudes of general education teachers 
towards the inclusion of deaf and hard of hearing children in primary schools in Saudi 
Arabia. The researchers found that teachers held neutral attitudes on the inclusion of 
these children. An important finding is that these teachers had not worked with hard of 
hearing children. Women teachers had more positive attitudes towards the inclusion of 
these pupils. 

In a study from Tehran, Parhoon, Movallali, Hassanzadeh and Moravej (2014) 
found that teachers held positive attitudes towards implementation of an inclusive 
education system for hard of hearing children. There was a significant difference in 
attitudes, which varied depending on the teaching experience, gender and educational 
level. The results also showed that most teachers were receptive to the inclusion of 
hearing-impaired students in their classrooms. 

In a comparative study from Greece, Lampropoulou and Padeliadu (1997) 
revealed that the attitudes of teachers differed depending on their field of work. More 
specifically, teachers of the deaf held more positive attitudes than the other two groups 
of teachers. But they held negative attitudes towards inclusion of these pupils. The 
researchers pointed out that the attitude of general and special education teachers 
towards inclusion can be explained on the basis of their attitude towards disability, but 
for teachers of deaf students, this attitude was not related to the attitude towards disabled 
individuals. 
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In another study from Greece, Vakrou and Dimakos (2016) found that the two 
groups of special education teachers from general and special schools were in favour of 
segregated education, special schools or Resource rooms for deaf and hard of hearing 
children. Also, the researchers revealed that the two groups showed different attitudes 
depending on the benefits of attendance at these units. In particular, the special education 
teachers were of the opinion that at special schools for the deaf, teachers know the 
educational needs of the deaf and hard of hearing students better and that these students 
gain significant benefits and form their identity by attending the special school for the 
deaf, while the teachers of the deaf held the view that deaf and hard of hearing students 
reap significant benefits from their inclusion in the Resource room. Regarding the 
adequacy of support structures for the effective teaching of deaf and hard of hearing 
students, the majority of the two groups of teachers considered that support structures 
were not sufficient. Finally, a small percentage of special education teachers (9.5%) 
considered that they have the necessary knowledge and the necessary training. On the 
contrary, teachers of the deaf were of the opinion that they have the necessary knowledge 
and the necessary training to meet the needs of deaf and hard of hearing students. 

In Ottawa, Canada, Ericks-Brophy and Whittingham (2013) examined the 
attitudes of 63 teachers. They found that these teachers held positive attitudes towards 
the inclusion of hard of hearing children, while at the same time they had confidence in 
their teaching abilities and had knowledge about the effect of hearing loss on language 
and learning. It also appeared that the teacher education courses that the teachers had 
attended had not sufficiently prepared them for effective teaching of these students. 
Researchers point to the need to increase the emphasis on the different educational needs 
of hearing-impaired students in teacher education courses, as well as to provide 
appropriate support to both teachers and students, with a view to successful inclusion. 


3.2 The accessibility of disabled individuals in Primary, Secondary and Higher 
Education 

In the lower grades, Vlachou and Papananou (2015) conducted research about the 
accessibility of disabled children in the school environment. They revealed that the 
participants remained in schools that do not cover their needs because of the indifferent 
attitude of teachers, or they did not have training to cover those needs. School facilities 
were inaccessible to them, and there was no differentiated educational material for that 
category of individuals. Participants with physical disabilities found that their autonomy 
and safety were severely hampered by the architectural design of the school facilities, 
while those with sensory difficulties were mainly affected by the inaccessible curriculum. 
Participants described the Greek education system as rigid and particularly inaccessible 
to disabled learners (Vlachou and Papananou, 2015). 

In a study by Ackah-Jnr and Danso (2018) it was found that 61% of teachers were 
of the opinion that the physical environment of schools was considered less accessible to 
children with physical, neuromotor or sensory disabilities and that these children 
generally face daily difficulties in school life. Similarly, research by Hankebo (2018) 
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showed that in Ethiopia school education and training activities were not accessible to 
disabled children. In their review, Drame and Kamphoff (2014) showed that in order to 
increase the effectiveness of inclusive education in Senegal, the country should increase 
the access of disabled children to school education through providing physical access to 
the schools. 

Meanwhile, the results of a survey conducted in Cyprus by Helen Phtiaka (2008) 
were mirrored in Greece. In particular, Phtiaka showed that the participants expressed 
strong criticism about the lack of educational materials in some schools. Also, the lack of 
appropriate educational material is found mainly in general education classes. According 
to the researcher, the design of these classes does not give the impression that disabled 
children are included in the general school or that they are a priority. This is because 
teachers do not take the needs of these students into account, in order to make a proper 
arrangement of the classroom. 

A similar view can be found in the study by Mavropalias, Alevriadou and 
Rachanioti (2019), who mentioned that general education schools should be equipped 
with the right materials and resources. 

At the higher education level, most of the international studies mentioned that 
there is a lack of support for lecturers, and that universities remained inaccessible. 
Specifically, in a study by Fuller, Bradley and Healey (2004) it was found that some 
students had problems when teachers spoke too fast or removed visual material, such as 
slides, before they could assimilate the content, while other students complained because 
teachers kept talking while turning their heads in the opposite direction of the audience. 
Many students had significant difficulty listening or watching while taking notes, leaving 
them in a dilemma as to where to focus and often ending up with incomplete notes. 
Students felt that providing ready-made notes or additional support material was not 
always enough to overcome these difficulties and, sometimes, might even be an obstacle. 
In a similar study by Fuller, Healey, Bradley and Hall (2004), it was found that there have 
been cases where teachers have not made changes based on the student's disability, 
perhaps because they were unaware of it so that they can act flexibly and 
comprehensively. However, there were cases in which the staff did not show any 
willingness to help, even though they were aware of the disability and the needs of the 
disabled student. 

Moswela and Mukhopadhyay (2011) found that the university failed to provide 
adequate educational support to disabled students. There was a general lack of 
educational materials and infrastructure, as well as negative attitudes towards these 
people. While disabled students were naturally present at the university, the data 
revealed that access to the curriculum and facilities remained a complex issue and were 
not tailored for them. Some teachers were reluctant to meet the learning needs of disabled 
students. 

Vlachou and Papananou (2018) found that almost all participants stated that they 
had to struggle with the inability of the university to meet their needs and ensure access 
at all levels. Specifically, the interviews conducted by the researchers showed that in the 
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university area there are inappropriate elevators and stairs and inadequate lighting, lack 
of a ramp and toilets inaccessible to wheelchairs, as well as poor acoustics in the 
classrooms. The participants were of the opinion that the teachers did not show real 
interest and did not have the knowledge about how to offer appropriate support. In fact, 
some of the main obstacles mentioned by the participants were the lack of substantial 
support and the lack of any differentiation, as well as the reluctance to make any 
modifications. 

The research of Sakkou and Nteropoulou-Nterou (2016) showed that the academic 
participation of deaf and hard of hearing students often becomes difficult, and this is 
mainly due to the lack of sign language interpreters and the undifferentiated teaching, 
learning and assessment practices followed by lecturers. 

In Spain, Morifia and Orozco (2020) conducted interviews with 119 faculty 
members from 10 universities. Their study showed that barriers related to physical 
organisation and building structure were the ones that were reported as the most obvious 
and most common. According to the participants, the physical organisation of the 
university is not designed to serve all students, just some of them. The second most 
common obstacle mentioned by teaching staff is that disabled students have to overcome 
multiple obstacles, due to the lack of knowledge and training of the staff. 


4. COVID-19 and statistics for school closure 


In December 2019, an outbreak of COVID-19 occurred in Wuhan City, Hubei Province in 
Central China. On March 11, 2020 the World Health Organisation declared the outbreak 
as apandemic. Nowadays, COVID-19 is a pandemic that knows no _ borders, 
socioeconomic status, age, colour, gender, disability and religion. It is a novel virus that 
we are still trying to understand in various scientific ways (medical, sociological, 
anthropological, etc.). It is estimated that approximately more than 30 million people 
around the world have been infected by COVID-19 (see also at: 
https://www.worldometers.info/coronavirus/). 

In Greece, it is estimated that approximately more than 14.000 people have been 
infected by COVID-19. More than 8.000 people have been recovered by this novel virus 
(see also at: https://www.worldometers.info/coronavirus/country/greece/). 

On the other hand, in their article Viner and his colleagues mention official 
statistics about the worldwide school closure in the early stages of the pandemic. 
Specifically, they mention that: “[a few days later], on March 18, 2020, the UN Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organisation estimated that 107 countries had implemented national 
school closures, affecting 862 million children and young people, roughly half the global student 
population” (Viner et al., 2020, p. 1). This closure of schools worldwide has resulted in 
numerous problems for the psychological, social and learning development of many 
children, including disabled children. Of course, children from low-income families were 
more likely to be affected by this situation than children from high-income families 
(Edmunds, 2020). 
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4.1 The case of Greece 

The measures adopted by the Greek government during the pandemic include remote 
teaching for teachers/lecturers and distance learning for all pupils/university students. 
Based on the official data published on the Greek Ministry of Education website (2020), 
during this unprecedented situation, there was a broad response to implementing online 
education. More specifically, in primary and secondary education, with regard to 
synchronous learning, data show that in total 9,462,802 student sessions were carried out 
in digital classes, 766,458 student sessions were conducted in digital classes per day, 
112,872 teachers created their personal digital class, 532,251 digital classes were created 
in total, 40,957 digital classes were created per day and 36,091,106 minutes of 
synchronous distance learning were completed. In asynchronous education, 744,973 
student sessions were conducted on the e-class platform and 369,531 student sessions on 
the e-me platform, while 115,618 teacher sessions were conducted on the e-class platform 
and 75,259 teacher sessions on the e-me platform. In total, more than 1,099,421 pupils and 
193,062 teachers have registered in the Greek School Network. Regarding the lessons 
established and implemented by the Greek Ministry of Education in collaboration with 
the Education Policy Institute and the Hellenic Broadcasting Corporation (ERT) during 
April, 145,000 (51,2%) children aged 4-14 years old watched the educational TV 
programme daily. According to official data, in post-secondary and higher education, 
96.3% of the classes in public Institutes of Vocational Training that previously required 
physical presence have already been integrated in asynchronous distance learning. At 
universities, 96.35% of bachelor courses are taught through synchronous distance 
learning". 

Furthermore, one very good step taken by the Greek government was that it has 
given priority to low-income families, unemployed parents, single-parent families, 
families with three children, large families, orphaned children, and disabled children. 
Also, technological equipment (laptops and tablets) was distributed based on the number 
of students and schools that really needed it. The tablets and laptops were purchased 
using donations of € 3,125,000 (CEDEFOP, 2020) made by various companies (Ministry 
of Education, 2020). 

Nevertheless, it is worth pointing out that, according to Papazoglou (2020), 
“distance learning in all education grades is no panacea, as it gives rise to a number of pedagogical 
and social issues” (par.3). For instance, many deaf and hard of hearing children may face 
many difficulties during distance learning courses. During real-time lessons using video 
conferencing many technical issues may arise and, most importantly, there has been no 
provision for real-time transcription and subtitling of what the teacher says on camera. 
This is an important obstacle for deaf and hard of hearing individuals and individuals 
with severe hearing impairment who have to rely on lip reading. What is more, there is 
no targeted feedback when they need it. The material provided is mostly standardised 


iit For the difference between Synchronous and Asynchronous learning, you can see at: Lawless, C. (2020). 
Synchronous vs Asynchronous Learning: Which is Right for Your Learners? LearnUpon.com (Available online 
at: https://cutt.ly/zfjthOF). 
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and does not stimulate their curiosity and interest, hindering their effective engagement. 
In fact, the interventions implemented though this channel are not structured in a way 
that can deliver the desired results. Their effect is only superficial. Furthermore, there is 
a lack of collaborative teaching which could deliver multiple benefits for deaf and hard 
of hearing individuals, including social, cognitive benefits, etc. The feelings of loneliness 
and isolation may increase even further (e.g., Khalil & Ebner, 2014). Also, there have yet 
been no appropriate modifications and adaptations to the teaching material. 
Differentiated instruction is not applied either. 

All the above also applies for lessons conducted via educational TV. Most 
importantly, it seemed that on educational TV programmes, lessons were not conducted 
using approaches that would benefit both disabled and non-disabled pupils, and the 
instructors who were conducting the lessons were not aware of the pupils’ profiles, for 
example of whether they had a disability, of their level of understanding of Greek (pupils 
from countries other than Greece), learning level, etc. The lessons provided via 
educational TV were standardised. The lack of meaningful feedback is also important. 
Educational TV was just aimed to cover the curriculum and nurture the same attitudes 
as at schools before the COVID-19 pandemic. In other words, educational TV did not 
promote meaningful learning. We could go so far as to say that educational TV seems to 
promote certain ideas and goals aimed at fostering pupils’ ability to be obedient towards 
the current system (e.g., Apple, 2016). In addition, by teaching the same content in the 
exact same way on educational TV, marginalisation and exclusion of certain pupils is 
amplified. Educational TV supports the idea of homogeneity, completely ignoring the 
elements of heterogeneity that are inherent in the pupil population. 

Furthermore, distance learning was mostly intended for non-disabled pupils as is 
evident from the fact there was not a single lesson designed for deaf and hard of hearing 
pupils who attend special education schools. Despite their inalienable right to have access 
to information, they were left out of distance learning on the preconception that they 
constitute a difficult to manage population that requires more specialised educational 
approaches (Liasidou & Symeou, 2016). It is no surprise that distance learning, as it was 
implemented, followed a segregated education approach, and that, during this tough 
period, the learning level these pupils had managed to reach before the COVID-19 crisis 
dropped substantially, and learning gaps arose (e.g., Levinson, Cevik, Lipsitch, 2020). 
The Greek Ministry of Education seems to have taken into consideration solely what is 
implemented at homogeneous schools, that is general education schools, that are only in 
theory inclusive. Thus, as Liasidou and Symeou (2016) point out, through the 
international literature, that “the education of these students is framed within a special 
education framework while ignoring the ways in which the concept of special educational needs 
[are] to a significant extent the result of the inadequate general educational system that fails to 
cater to learner diversity” (p. 10). 

As for teachers, their communication and cooperation were interrupted because 
they acted as individuals rather than as part of a team. As a result, disabled pupils are 
further marginalised and, possibly, stigmatised, and many aspects of their development 
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are negatively affected. Of course, this novel situation has affected parent-teacher 
collaboration. Many parents had increased levels of anxiety because they were not ready 
for this situation. Their anxiety was due to the fact that they had to address the needs of 
their child to a much larger extent than previously. We could say that, in this case, 
collaboration between the two sides became more complicated. It is a fact that the special 
education teacher’s role in this collaboration is neither useful nor efficient because the 
technology does not ensure effective communication with the parents of these children. 
Also, communication was based on the exchange of standard material via e-mail or 
sometimes the two sides communicated through phone calls or video calls for a few 
minutes only. Some parents indicated they were not very satisfied with their 
collaboration with the special education teacher. Ineffective collaboration between 
parents and teachers may affect the learning and socio-emotional development of their 
deaf and hard of hearing child. 

With the lifting of the measures and the opening of schools on June 1st, deaf and 
hard of hearing children faced two important barriers: face masks and the 1-metre social 
distancing rule. General and special education teachers are afraid about the transmission 
of COVID-19 within schools. They did not want to put themselves and these children in 
danger. However, face masks may impede speechreading and may make teachers’ voices 
not very clear. This also applies to the 1-metre social distancing rule within the classroom. 
In this case, teachers could use written communication or a speech-to-text system or 
Greek Sign Language or any other teaching material in their lessons. However, it is 
important to mention that Greek public schools have experienced spending cuts on 
teaching materials. In his article Kavadias (2019) provides statistical data about the 
spending cuts faced by Greek public schools. “Public spending on education is among the 
lowest in the European Union, accounting for just 3.9% of GDP. The largest decrease (25.8%) 
was in "intermediate consumption”, i.e. teaching materials, heating and electricity. This was 
followed by "gross fixed capital investments” (-20.4%), which includes investments in computers, 
buildings, etc. Kavadias also states that “in 2019 the European Council addressed a special 
recommendation to Greece in which it called on it to invest in education and skills” (p.7). We 
could say that reducing spending on education leads disabled students to feel a sense of 
isolation and this has huge consequences for their mental health (Oliver, 2009). 

Apart from primary and secondary education, multiple problems have been 
identified in higher education as well. In this field, the difficulties that existed before this 
crisis were intensified even more. The difficulties of this period further increased the 
marginalisation of deaf and hard of hearing individuals from education. The obstacles at 
this education grade are the same with those at lower education grades, especially for 
deaf and hard of hearing individuals. Teaching deaf and hard of hearing students who 
know sign language by using simultaneous interpreting or simultaneous subtitling seems 
quite unrealistic. It is not enough for students to be able to see the Power Point slides for 
a particular lesson. Lecturers do not just stick to the slides, they usually elaborate on them 
and say more things, which the deaf and hard of hearing students may not be able to hear 
due to their severe hearing impairment. Of course, in most cases, there is no possibility 
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for speechreading because lecturers speech quickly or they cover their mouth with their 
hand. The speechreading is very important for their accessibility in the lesson. Moreover, 
again the lessons are carried out in a completely standardised form, which excludes deaf 
and hard of hearing students. It seems that lecturers do not have the time required to take 
meaningful steps that will help these students to actively participate and show real 
interest for the lesson. It could be argued that “the sudden switch to online teaching has 
uncovered even more the ‘cracks in the curriculum’” (Barkas et al., 2020, p.2). This has led to 
an increase in the stress of this group of individuals (Kapasia et al., 2020). Due to the lack 
of support and understanding of these students’ needs by the lecturers, the likelihood of 
them dropping out of university has increased (e.g., Liasidou, 2014). 

Historically, in higher education it has not been possible to implement strategies 
and methods that embrace heterogeneity to a great extent. Some strategies and methods 
are partially effective for the heterogeneous student population, but these alone are not 
sufficient, due to the fact that the attitudes adopted and promoted at this education level 
are aimed at benefiting students only during their working life. But what happens when 
students graduate and the knowledge, they have acquired is useless to them? What 
happens when students start working and have to deal with learning gaps? What 
happened to the students’ true interest for learning? The answer to these questions lies 
in the shortcomings of the practices that have been implemented all these years and are 
still implemented during the current times humanity is witnessing. 

Pavlidis (2019) quite correctly points out that “the teaching of scientific knowledge in 
universities cannot be effective if it is not creative; if it is not distinguished by originality, 
penetrating insights, and well-rounded analysis; if it does not create an environment that promotes 
mental introspection and critical reflection. And because of these shortcomings, there is clear 
alienation between lecturers and students” (p.9). 


4.2 Implications for practice and directions for future research 

Therefore, a dynamic and effective interaction between deaf and hard of hearing students 
and their peers and instructors is considered necessary, which will take into account their 
needs, in order to increase their level of satisfaction with distance learning and reduce 
the dropout rates (Kounatidou & Mavroeides, 2019). 

This interaction can be achieved by using social media; nowadays everyone uses 
social media to interact with friends, family, fellow pupils and peers. Communication via 
social media may come with some challenges and be impersonal, as is the case with 
distance learning, but it can contribute to enhancing formal and informal learning 
(Vlachopanou & Papadakis, 2019). Social media give learners more control over their 
learning. A positive outcome is the fact that the feelings of loneliness and isolation are 
reduced while the support provided to pupils/university students by teachers/lecturers 
is increased, because it becomes possible to use synergistic approaches that are beneficial 
to everyone (Toofaninejad et al., 2017; Vlachopanou & Papadakis, 2019). 

Proper preparation of teachers/lecturers and pupils/university students is also 
considered necessary when it comes to distance learning. The teaching staff in primary, 
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secondary and higher education should be more knowledgeable, theoretically and 
practically, about the advancements in Information and Communication Technologies 
and how these could be adapted to their needs in order to take education a step further. 
With the appropriate resources, school/university environments can be shaped and 
adapted according to the needs of heterogeneity, based on the principles of inclusive 
education. 

On the other hand, one very effective way to remove these important barriers is 
for teachers and lecturers to adopt Universal Design for Learning (UDL) principles in 
their teaching. However, many teachers and lecturers are aware that the UDL approach 
is still in its early phases in these educational settings and it is almost unused. Use of this 
approach could be one way to address these difficult situations in the era of COVID-19 
and to develop learning materials and lessons and to increase the inclusiveness of 
“distance learning” (Petretto et al., 2020, p.1). 

In addition, preschool and primary school teachers can also use Response Cards, 
which can be an important instructional tool in their teaching. According to Narayan, 
Heward and Gardner (1990), a Response Card is any object that all students in the class 
can lift at the same time in order to answer a question posed by the teacher. Response 
Cards can be whiteboards, standard cards or labels (e.g., plus or minus, true or false) that 
students raise at the same time to show their answers to the teacher's questions 
(Randolph, 2007). Such cards can be used in various lessons (mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, sociology, etc.), as they are a very important, extremely low cost tool (Berrong, 
Schuster, Morse, & Collins, 2007; Bittinger, 2015; Christle & Schuster, 2003; Clarke, 
Haydon, Bauer, & Epperly, 2015; Didion, Toste, & Wehby, 2018; Duchaine, Jolivette, 
Fredrick, & Alberto, 2018; George, 2010; Randolph, 2007). A literature review (Horn, 
2010) of six studies evaluated the use of Response Cards specifically for disabled 
students, and found that use of these cards is an effective strategy that increases the 
number of students’ active responses and their commitment to instructional activities. 
Herring and Woolsey (2020) argue that due to their visual nature, Response Cards could 
be an effective strategy for general and special education teachers dealing with deaf and 
hard of hearing students. 

Furthermore, in order to facilitate the distance education of deaf and hard of 
hearing students, teachers and lecturers could use one very important piece of software 
called Saba Centra. This software has proven to be a useful educational tool for deaf and 
hard of hearing students, due to its video projection feature. It can be a powerful and 
effective method for teaching both deaf and hard of hearing and hearing students (Slike, 
Berman, Kline, Rebilas & Bosch, 2008). 

More research is needed in order to more deeply understand the impact of this 
situation on the lives of these children and young adults. Such research should focus on 
the experiences of deaf and hard of hearing individuals, the experiences of teachers at all 
levels of education and the experiences of parents of deaf and hard of hearing children. 
Also, one very interesting topic that researchers could investigate is how the COVID-19 
crisis affects the lives and work of deaf/ hard of hearing teachers. The questions that need 
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to be asked during the research will open up a better, more in-depth study of the subject. 
Such research could help the Greek government to better understand the needs of these 
groups and to develop and apply better quality policies for them during this crisis or in 
any similar future crisis. 


5. Conclusion 


The times we live in require radical changes and genuine interest for these changes to be 
effective. To make this possible, strategies and methods should be adopted, which will 
be based on an inclusive educational model focusing on pupils/university students. 

We could say that in these difficult times the philosophy of the “new capitalism” 
amplifies more his “neoliberal ideological orientations”, which promote an “educational 
culture of standardisation” (Liasidou & Symeou, 2016, p.13) that represents the ideology of 
homogeneity in education. Therefore, in such unprecedented conditions, the field of 
education needs creative people with a vision, who are able to introduce real changes in 
education, with more inclusive practices. Finally, the Greek Ministry of Education needs 
to put more measures in place in order to address the needs of these children and young 
adults. These measures should focus on accessibility at various levels because 
accessibility is very important for these individuals. Without it, no obstacle can be 
eliminated. These measures should cover the needs of both teachers/lecturers and 
students in order to promote the inclusion of the latter. For example, at preschool and 
primary education level, one additional measure that could be beneficial for both teachers 
and students is for the Greek government to make use of NSRF funds, hiring more 
teachers in preschool and primary inclusive education and creating smaller classes. 
Another important measure is for the Greek Ministry of Education to donate deaf- 
friendly face masks to all teaching staff and students. 
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